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DECORATING AN UNPRETENTIOUS HOME. 



A. Ashmun Kelly. 



ITH unlimited means at one's command, 
the modern home, under the inspired 
manipulation of the professional deco- 
rator, may be made just what one 
will as to luxury and beauty; but 
where money is quite limited, and 
every dollar a matter of serious mo- 
ment, and the hired decorative artist 
entirely nut of the question, the 
problem of home decoration becomes 
more serious and difficult. Never- 
theless, exquisite taste and correct 
arrangement are often seen in the more modest abode, just as 
vulgarity and ultra bad taste are not uncommon in the palatial 
home. This is an era of household decoration. There are 
the decorative artist who disposes of estheticism at so much per 
day, and the woman with a natural instinct or bent for house- 
hold decoration. Be- 
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tween the two the home 
beautiful is effected, and 
who shall say that the 
wonders wrought by 
home genii are not pro- 
ductive of more genuine 
gratification than the 
most marvelous master- 
pieces of the professional 
artist ? 

VALUE OF COLOR. 

The amateur decorator 
should first realize how 
serious a thing it is to 
color a house interior. 
Color, like climate, influ- 
ences the emotions, from 
which spring all our joy 
or sadness, and thus 
direction is given to our 
lives and thoughts. 
Color, once established, 
is there for months and 
years, to confer light and 
happiness, or gloom and 
sadness. Winter gives 
way to summer, but color 
is unchanging. How im- 
portant, then, that the 
color is right in every par- 
ticular ! Moreover, we 
are to consider that the 
color which we begin 
with, that which we put 
on walls and ceilings, is to 
govern the coloring of the 
furnishings, and to give 
tone to the whole house. Again, we are to remember that 
attention must be given to the matters of location of room, 
purpose of room, the preference of the occupant of room. All 
these details must be duly considered, just as a general con- 
siders beforehand all the factors of numbers, defenses, topog- 
raphy, etc., before attacking his enemy, or as the artist first 
masses his colors on the canvas before beginning the real deline- 
ation of his subject, to get an idea of what the picture is going 
to be. 

THE COTTAGE HOME. 

Taking a modest. cottage home, which most truthfully repre- 
sents our American abode to-day, we will accompany the 
amateur decorator and furnisher through the pleasing work of 
decorating it. We will suppose that it contains hall, reception 
room, parlor and dining room and kitchen on first floor, and 
four bedrooms, occupying corners of the house, and bathroom 
on second floor. The attic is ceiled, and contains three small 
rooms, all large enough for a single or even three-quarter bed, 
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handy to have for a spare bed for hired help and for storage. The 
wood finish throughout is white pine, which is the most used in 
American house construction, as being superior to poplar in 
that it does not warp or change under temperature changes, 
and better than cheap hardwood, such as chestnut, a coarse, 
"loud" grained affair, and ash and poor selection of oak. 
Hardwood is all right when it is right, but the kind that is put 
into modest homes, and the kind of finish it gets, does not 
warrant our preference for it. Far better the cheap but satis- 
factory white pine, with still cheaper yellow pine for floors. 

THE HALL. 

Once the least thought of, now the principal object of con- 
cern, because fairly entitled to such distinction, the hail shall 
be our first point of attack with paint and brush; for this house 
is to have no wallpaper anywhere — the next house will enjoy 
that distinction. Happily, quite artistic little halls come with 
the modern small house, and it is easy to color and decorate 
them, because the builder has left us only this to do; ofttimes, 
you know, the decorator has to build and decorate, both. In 
our present house as we enter by the front door we come 

directly into the hall, 
which is 9 ft. in width by 
17 ft. in length. The 
fireplace is to the left, 
and the staircase just 
opposite. The fireplace 
is built up of pressed red 
bricks, the hearth laid 
in the same. The trim- 
mings of iron are dull 
black. Over the fire- 
place is a plain mantel 
shelf. Around the walls 
run a wainscoting four 
feet high, and bordered 
at top with a plain mold- 
ing. The wainscot is 
paneled in irregular 
panels, to break up the 
surface. Two square 
posts flank either side of 
a platform leading to 
stairs. The posts have a 
turned ornament at the 
top, upon which lamps, 
made for the purpose, 
can be placed. A win- 
dow opens upon this plat- 
form, and there is an- 
other at the head of 
stairs, first landing. The 
floor is of selected yellow 
pine, and the walls and 
ceilings are plastered 
plain, in hard finish. 

Taking the only per- 
manent coloring that we 
find as our keynote, 
namely, the red of the 
fireplace bricks, we will first color the plaster. The ceiling 
may be painted a warm olive color, care being taken to make it 
light and cheerful, because all ceilings should be this, and that 
of the hall forms no exception to the rule. We will not orna- 
ment it. The sides, I would like to advise, might be covered 
with red and greenish-white check china matting above the 
wainscot. In lieu of this we will paint the space a terra-cotta 
red; that is, Venetian red with some ocher in it, just enough to 
soften the red, and to make it come near the color of the regu- 
lation Philadelphia pressed red brick. Over this surface stencil 
designs of circular or geometrical character may be laid, sort of 
haphazard, to be followed up by scrumbling in, with a fitch brush, 
some liquid bronze. The border or frieze should be a part of the 
wall decoration, at least so far as ground color is concerned, 
while the design may be similar or even the same as that of the 
wall space, but put on more regularly, while two or three gold- 
bronze lines may be run around top and bottom of frieze. The 
decorating of wall space can, of course, be omitted, and without 
leaving an unfinished look. The painting of the woodwork comes 
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next. Staining it an oak color, with liquid filling, then varnishing 
it, gives a finish and effect much superior to cheap, trashy real 
oak. But stained wood does not retain its beauty. Better fill 
the pine wood with a colorless liquid, and trust to time to effect 
that matchless coloring and play of light and shade it only can 
do. But if paint be preferred, a reddish-buff, approximating 
oak color, will be found pleasing, and will form an agreeable 
contrast with the red of the walls and olive of ceiling. The 
floor, of yellow pine, may be simply well oiled and rubbed, and 
if preferred, given a coat of shellac. Some cheap but pretty 
rugs will add to the effect. A seat, adjoining platform at foot 
of stairs, is a feature of the hall not to be overlooked. The 
windows may be of plain glass, and curtained, first, with a plain 
buff-colored oil shade ; then a pretty half curtain of cretonne, 
with a full curtain over all made of denim of a terra-cotta 
shade. This gives a pretty window draping at a small figure, 
and hides the white light from the windows, or softens it in 
lieu of the stained glass usually employed. The window at 
first landing above may be similarly treated. The denim may 
be appliqu^d in free tracings of vines or other forms. A pair 
of vases, holding ornamental grasses, may find an appropriate 
place on the mantel shelf. To the left of hall entrance may be 
placed a receiver for umbrellas, etc. A section of terra-cotta 
pipe answers well. Paint and embellish it. Pretty water-color 
pictures may adorn the walls. 

RECEPTION ROOM. 

We locate this at the southwest corner of the ground floor, 
entrance from hall. It is a small room, 9 x 10 ft. We will 
paint the ceiling a pale greenish blue, bringing the color down 
on to the walls, and if "there were a cove cornice we would let 
that be involved and form the boundary of the ceiling color. In 
the absence of the cove cornice we bring the color down to a 
line where we will place our picture molding. The walls we 
will make a deep crimson, in glossy paint, stenciling it all over 
with wavy lines of the same color done in perfectly flat (luster- 
less) paint, made by using turpentine instead of oil in the mix- 
ing. This will give the background the appearance of watered 
silk. Woodwork stain or paint a dull bluish green, enlivening 
the molding with some gold bronze. The picture rail may be 
bronzed. The floor may be oiled and shellaced, and covered 
with a rug, or left unvarnished and covered with Chinese mat- 
ting of a deep, rich red. The effect of such a treatment is 
somewhat heavy, especially for a small room, but it is simply a 
background for bright pictures and furnishings, curtains and 
portieres of greenish blue denim, something like* ceiling in 
color, the former drawn aside, disclosing pretty, light-colored 
curtains of cretonne. This treatment, it may be advised, will 
look better in reality than on paper. 



A room 12 x 15, occupying a southwest corner. Woodwork, 
natural pine finish. Ceiling, a light ivory and walls old ivory, 
both in a half-gloss. Stencil a frieze, somewhat wide, using a 
repeat circle pattern, done in gold bronze and blue. A narrow 
pine molding, filled same as the woodwork, may be nailed 
below this frieze. Curtain poles and prettily figured cretonne 
or plain lace curtains, yellow or cream predominating, will fur- 
nish the windows. Floor may be covered with white China 
matting, or, if preferred, a carpet in which golden yellow or 
creamy tints and blue prevail. Upholstery, same as carpet. 

DINING ROOM. 

Same size as parlor, which it adjoins, on northwest corner 
of house — a cold exposure. A wainscot, four feet high, runs 
around the room, and is stained to imitate dark old oak, then 
varnished and finished with shellac. Above this the walls are 
to be a rich, warm terra-cotta, tending to buff, with a plain 
picture molding, and between this and ceiling a stenciled 
running pattern, the convolvulus the motif, done in a russet 
brown. The ceiling make a warm, creamy buff, using French 
ocher and white. Over this delicately fashioned gold-bronze 
wreaths, or simple circles and semicircles, may be distributed 
without regard to uniformity. The floor can be oiled and 
shellaced, or covered with a blue denim, or with a simple art. 
An open fireplace and dainty, inexpensive china closet are 
delights of this apartment. The former is constructed of red 
pressed brick, and has an over-mantel and mirror. The closet 
has" beveled plate glass doors. Olive colored shades at the 



windows, with full curtains of blue denim, hand embroidered, if 
desired, dependent from oak curtain poles. 

SOUTHEAST BEDROOM. 

This room is 11 x 15 ft. The walls we will paint a pale 
blue and the ceiling a warm cream, a tone of the woodwork, 
which is a deeper cream. A somewhat narrow frieze having a 
blue-gray ground would look well done in a thicket of pink roses. 
Use China matting in cream for the floor. A Jap jute rug 
in cream and blue should cover the center of the room. Pale 
yellow shades and white curtains of Swiss muslin or similar 
goods are the correct thing for the windows. 

SOUTHWEST BEDROOM. 

This room is 13 x 15, and adjoins the southeast room, a 
portiere-draped doorway being between the two. Color the 
walls a blue in which a little raw umber has been put — just a 
trifle. Ceiling, canary yellow. Stencil a buffish yellow design 
for a frieze, using a festoon form. Floor, cover with matting 
like adjoining room. Woodwork, a deep cream. Portiere, 
chenille of a yellowish tendency in coloring. Windows, pale 
yellow shades and white dimity curtains, or similar goods. 

NORTHWEST BEDROOM. 

A smaller room, 10x15, and to be used as a guest chamber. 
Having in mind its location and purpose, we will employ warm, 
hospitable coloring. Walls, a creamy white and ceiling a pure 
white. A frieze of canary yellow, with stencil pattern floral 
figures in a warm brown. On the floor a blue ingrain filling, 
with white rug. This may be of goat skins sewed together, 
and is not expensive. Three skins make a large rug. It is 
easily cleaned, and must be kept clean to look fresh and pretty. 
Furniture should be in old ivory enamel. Curtains of white 
dimity may half screen the bed, and be looped back with broad 
bows of pale blue ribbon. White dimity sash curtains, 
bordered by a broad ruffle at the top, and hung from a rod 
upon the meeting rail of sash, with yellow shades, complete 
window draping. A few pretty water-color sketches for the 
walls, a toilet set in blue and white, and a few other little 
accessories of a decorative character, possible under the 
creative touches of the feminine hand, complete this little 
guest apartment. 

NORTHEAST BEDROOM. 

This room is over the kitchen, and is 9 x io£ ft. in size. If 
for servants' use, and the house new, leave walls and ceiling 
bare, and fill the woodwork, and varnish, making a natural 
finish. Matting for floor, and olive shades for windows. 



Paint everywhere ! Paint ■ walls and ceiling a russet yellow; 
woodwork, a deep olive. Floor, paint with red lead, toned 
down with ocher. Use half oil and half turpentine in finishing 
coat. Give three coats, first two of oil color, and putty up all 
imperfections in first coat. Nothing like paint in the kitchen. 
Linoleum is correct for the floor, but it's costly, and a painted 
floor looks and wears well when properly done. A gallon of 
paint, costing about $1.50, will suffice for the three coats. 

BATHROOM. 

Size, i\ x Z\ ft. A pretty enamel paint, sea green, is ser- 
viceable for walls and ceiling and sides alike. Woodwork may 
be filled and varnished, and when it becomes dark through time 
it may be painted enamel white. Paint floor with a hard red- 
lead paint, a buffish-red color. The window may be set with 
obscured glass, or the pretty enamel glass, having lace-like 
figurings, both of which are inexpensive. By having the hot 
water boiler here, instead of in the kitchen, the bathroom may 
be sufficiently heated in winter without stove, especially if on 
the south side of the house. The kitchen is relieved to that 
extent of superfluous heat, though in summer this arrangement 
is not quite so satisfactory for the bather, who will find the hot 
water drum objectionable on account of its fervidity. 

ATTIC ROOMS. 

are usually not considered in the decorative scheme, but they 
are useful adjuncts to the house, and one room at least ought 
to be finished up in water color paint and furnished with odds 
and ends of furniture as a reserve apartment. 



